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on the party. Owing, in some degree, to mismanagement, partly to the unpopularity of German, and, to a small extent, to the absence of members, we obtained a majority in the Caucus, and nominated Mr. [William] Thompson, of Seneca, for Speaker. This result astounded Mr. Clinton and his friends, who from having ridiculed the idea of opposition to German were now filled with consternation. Instead of uniting in the choice of Thompson, as they should have done (the place not being one of primary importance) they decided in the excitement and confusion of the time to elect, and did elect German, by a union with.the federalists.1
The effect was electrical, and from one end of the State to the other there was a revulsion of feeling in the minds of Republicans inclining them to join hands at the Governor's expence. This general sensation brought to Albany Jacob Barker, of whom I have already spoken, and who was always set in active motion by a crisis, as had been shown on many occasions during the War. He possessed the full confidence of Judge Spencer, and a large share of that of the Governor and of his new friend Judge William W. Van Ness. Barker confirmed the worst accounts they had received from the counties and impressed them strongly with the necessity of taking some step that might subdue the excitement, or at least divert the public mind from the subject. A vacancy had been produced on the Bench of the Supreme Court, and the coup cPetat proposed by Barker was that the Governor should nominate me to the Council, for the Judgeship without enquiring whether I would or would not accept it. I have before described the relations that always existed between Barker and myself. He came to me, after a full consultation with the three gentlemen I have named, and first requiring and obtaining my promise that I would say nothing in regard to my own feelings upon the matter he was about to lay before me, proceeded to inform me fully of his plan, to. which, he said, all the gentlemen referred to had assented. His argument was that whether I accepted or not, it would be sufficient to repel the charge of Mr. Clinton's subserviency to federal influence; and if I accepted it would remove me from a place where I was very troublesome, to one where I could exert less political influence. The only difficulty, he told me, arose from a promise the Governor had made to appoint Mr. [John] Wooclworth, but that they thought could be overcome.
He subsequently described to me an interview between Judge Spencer and Wooclworth, the object of which was to induce the latter to relieve the Governor from his promise, the particulars of which were too characteristic of the parties to require, with me, any other proof of their authenticity. But Mr. Wooclworth stood fast on his
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